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^ 'a The main objectives of the Plan are to secure 

Stall to work for the attainment of an economic an 
social order based on equality of opportunity, socia 
lll ke the right to work, the right to an adequate wage 
inra measure of social security. The Plan seeks to 
give practical shape to these ideals. If the “ 

Lher and there is a more equitable distribution of 
wealth and opportunity, the common mans lot will 

also be better. 


Q Does the Plan regard ‘increased production' 
and ‘more equitable distribution' as equally important . 

A Yes. because a programme aiming 
increasing production might result in most of the 
increased wealth flowing into the hands of a few. 
leaving the mass of the people in their present state 
of poverty; while, on the other’ hand, a mere 
redistribution of existing wealth would diminish the 
well-being of certain sections of society without sensibly 
improving the lot of the rest. The programme has, 
therefore, to be two-fold, leading at once to inc?:eaa^ 


production and reduction of inequalities. While in the 
initial stages the emphasis may be on increased 
production, yet even in the initial stages steps have 
to be taken to introduce such changes in the social 
structure as will promote the progressive attainment 
of a much greater degree of economic equality. 

Q. How does the Plan propose to secure increased 
produ^ion ? 

A. The level of production of a community 
depends mainly on the stock of capital at its disposal, 
i.e., the amount per capita of cultivable land and other 
available natural resources and of productive equipment 
in the shape of factories, locomotives, machinery, 
irrigation facilities, power installations and communi¬ 
cations. An increase in the stock of capital, accompanied 
by knowledge of how to use it to best advantage, will 
lead to an increase in the output of goods and ser\dces. 
It is proposed therefore that the bulk of the outlay 
during the period of the Plan, should be directed to 
schemes which will increase the stock of capital in the 
sense defined, e.g. schemes of land reclamation, deve¬ 
lopment of irrigation, power and communications, 
establishment of producer and capital goods industries 
and of other industries, both large- and small-scale, 
equipped to utilise natural resources and manpower 
which are at present idle. 

Q. What measures does the Plan propose for 
initiating changes which would lead to a greater degree 
of economic equality ? 

A. The main proposals in this connection are as 
follows : 
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(1) A number of far-reaching changes in regard 
to the ownership and management of land 
have been suggested. 

(2) Emphasis is laid on the promotion of 
co-operative institutions in various fields of 
production and distribution. 

(3) Progressive enlargement of the State's 
direction and control of the private sector of 
trade and industry is envisaged so as to meet 
the needs of a planned economy. 

(4) The Plan suggests the imposition of death 
duties and other progressive measures of 
taxation which over a period of time can 
reduce inequalities to a very marked extent. 

(5) The Plan recommends the maintenance of 
measures of control over certain essential 
commodities, any shortages of which press 
hard on the poorer sections of the community. 


Q. Does the Plan seek to achieve material 
prosperity alone ? 

A. The Plan does not limit itself to achieving 
material progress: it aims also at creating conditions 
for social and cultural advance and the full develop¬ 
ment of human faculties. But a highly cultured society 

without some degree of material prosperity 

and. therefore, the initial emphasis in the Plan is on 
6cononiic progress. 


Q. Is the Plan truly national and democratic ? 

be bli'sed^ u ^ democratic has to 

large measure of agreement in the 
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community as to the ends of policy. This requisite is 
well satisfied by the Plan in as much as it draws its 
objectives from the Constitution which is acceptable to 
all sections of society in the country. The Plan has 
been discussed widely in the country and the Plannmg 
Commission has taken into account all criticisms and 
suggestions received. The Plan is conceived in the 
interests not of this or that section but of the entire 
community. This gives it its national character. The 
Plan is based on agreement between the Centre and 
the States and between the public and the private 
sector. Its very purpose is to strengthen political and 
economic democracy in the country. 

Q. The Plan has been described as ‘modest’ in its 
aims. If this is true, why was not a more ambitious 

programme drawn up ? 

A. Because there were no reasonable prospects of 
obtaining the resources required for a more ambitious 
programme. The Plan, though ‘modest’ is realistic and 
the targets have been carefully framed with referenc 
to the available resources, financial and physical. 

Q Since the Plan is a practical one, with targets 
that are not unattainable, what are the essentials for 

its fulfilments ? 

A. (1) Freedom from world war and internal 
disturbances; 

(2) Close co-operation between Central and State 

Governments; 

(3) Public co-operation; 

(4) An honest and efficient administration, 
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the process of planning 


Q. Is it a final Plan, or is 
to be a continuous one ? 

A It is envisaged that the process of planning 
will continue and that the present Plan, which is a plan 
of preparation for the future, will be followed by others. 

Q. India has a large volume of wholly or season¬ 
ably unemployed labour. How is it proposed to reduce 
(i) rural <ii) urban unemployment ? 

A. Major and minor irrigation works, large-scale 
land reclamation schemes, power installations, road 
building and the revival of village industries and 
handicrafts are measures included in the Plan calculated 
to reduce rural unemployment. The financial provision 
of Rs, 15 crores for cottage and small-scale industries 
and handicrafts during the period of the Plan and the 
cess proposed to be levied on large-scale industries are 
calculated to strengthen the competitive position of 
small-scale and cottage industries. With improved 
techniques and better organisation, these industries 
promise to provide employment to large numbers. 

The contemplated expansion of large-scale 
industries and the starting of new ones will reduce 
urban unemployment. The development of small-scale 
industries referred to above will also help in this 
direction. 

Q. What is being done about middle-class 
unemployment ? 

A. Since the First Five Year Plan lays emphasis 
on increasing agricultural production and creating the 
basis for future industrial expansion, the immediate 
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enlargement of employment opportunities for the 
educated unemployed is limited. An expanding 
economy, such as the present Plan contemplates, will 
provide some additional employment in ancillary 
services, but it is only when a more rapid expansion 
of industry takes place that there will be a big increase 
in the avenues of employment for the educated classes. 
To some extent the question links up with reform of 
the educational system and a change in the attitude 
of youth to hard and uncongenial tasks. 


FINANCE 


Q. The Plan will cost Rs. 2,069 crores. This is a 
lot of money. How is it to be raised 7 How is it to 
be spread over the main spheres of development 7 

A. The outlay of Rs. 2,069 crores in the public 
sector is proposed to be met. broadly spea kin g, 
as follows : 

Rs. Crores 

(i) Savings from the current 

revenues of the Central and 
State Governments (including 
Railways) after meeting non¬ 
development expenditure .. 738 

(ii) Internal loans, small sa\'ings, etc., 
to be raised bj’ the Central and 

State Governments .. 520 

(iii) Deficit financing against the 

release of sterling balances .. 290 

(iv) External assistance received up to 

now .. 156 

(v) Further external assistance or, 
in the alternative, additional 
measures of internal taxation 
and borrowing and larger deficit 
financing ., 355 

Total .. 2,069 
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The distribution of this amount over the main 
spheres of development will be as shown below ; 

Rs. Crores 


1. Agriculture and community deve¬ 
lopment 

2. Irrigation 

3. Multi-purpose and Power Projects 

4. Power 

5. Transport and Communications .. 

6. Industry 

7. Social Services 

8. Rehabilitation 

9. Others 


Total 


361 

168 

266 

127 

497 

173 

340 

85 

52 

2,069 


Q. What is deficit financing ? If it means 
printing more currency notes, would that not lead to 
Inflation, and is not inflation bad for the country ? 

A. Expenditure by the Government in excess of 
its receipts from the public involves deficit financing. 
The Government can cover such deficits by drawing 
on its accumulated cash balances or by borrowing from 
the Reserve Bank. This process involves ‘activising or 
‘creating’ money. All creation of money is not 

inflationary. For instance, more money is 
support a higher level of economic activity. What 

matters is not the process, but the result. 

It is true that an increase in the amount of money 
in circulation without a simultaneous increase m 
domestic production leads to inflation. If, however, 
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domestic production can be supplemented by an inflow 
of goods from abroad without any corresponding 
outflow, the inflationary effects of deficit financing can 
be largely neutralised. The Plan, therefore, proposes 
to restrict deficit financing to the amount of the sterling 
balances expected to be released to India during the 
period of the Plan, viz., Rs. 290 crores. These balances 
constitute past savings of the community, i.e., amounts 
due to this country for goods and services supplied 
during the war but not paid for at that time. Their 
release means the inflow of goods and services from 
abroad without any corresponding outgoings. If, 
therefore, deficit financing is restricted to the amount 
of these releases, there is no net creation of purchasing 
power unbacked by goods. However, a programme of 
development does generate inflationary pressures. To 
deal with this it is necessary to maintain a firm policy 
of controls. Finally, it must be emphasised, deficit 
financing is a technique to be used with skill and 
judgment. If these latter are assured, deficit financing 
can make a useful contribution to development. 

Q. Was it correct to choose economic development 
with deficit financing rather than steady prices with 
stagnation ? 

A. If the choice is between economic development 
with deficit financing and stagnation with steady prices 
we ought certainly to take the risk of some measure 
of deficit financing and go in for development. 

Q. How can the “little n^an” with small savings 
help to reduce the extent of deficit financing ? 

A. He can help by lending his savings to the 
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Government. The greater the receipts of Government 
from the public (whether in the form of taxation or 
borrowings), the less need will there be to have recourse 
to deficit financing. 

Q. Would acceptance of foreign aid politically 
enslave us ? 

A. Foreign aid without any political strings 
attached to it cannot politically enslave a country. 
Indeed, almost every well advanced country in the 
world at one stage or the other of its economic 
development has had recourse to foreign assistance. 
Thus foreign aid in itself cannot be regarded as an evil. 
The amount of foreign aid envisaged is small in 
comparison with the total planned outlay. 

Q. If further external assistance does not 
materialise, would that mean that a greater burden 
will have to be borne by the people by way of taxation 
while consumption may have to be reduced ? 

A. Yes, it is true that if we are not able to obtain 
during the period of the Plan the further foreign aid 
that we envisage, there will be no alternative but to 
collect more money by way of taxation, borrowings 
and deficit financing at home, all of which in their turn 
will inevitably impinge on the consumption standards 
in the country. If we wish to lay substantial 
foundations for future progress, the size of the Plan 
cannot be allowed to be curtailed; but the sacrifices 
of today will bear fruit in later years. 

Q. To what extent is the national income of India 
likely to increase as a result of this Plan ? 

A, This Plan is essentially of a preparatory 
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nature. It lays the foundations for future development. 
Thus the results of the efforts put forward during this 
period will not all be realised immediately but will 
accrue to the community in future years. Yet even 
during this period there is expected to be a perceptible 
rise in the national income. It is estimated that over the 
period of five years the national income, assuming 
constant prices, would go up from Rs. 9,000 crores to 
Rs. 10,000 crores, an increase of 11 to 12 per cent. This 
increase may appear modest, but to hold out hopes 
of a greater increase at this stage would be unrealistic. 


U 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


Q. It is said that in India any planning worth the 
name must start with agriculture, especially in view of 
the need to increase our food supply. Is this borne out 
in the Plan ? 

A. In the Plan the main emphasis is placed on 
agriculture. Out of the proposed outlay of Rs. 2,069 
crores, Rs. 361 crores are provided for agriculture, 
Rs. 168 crores for irrigation and Rs. 266 crores for 
multi-purpose irrigation and power projects. If we 
assume that half the latter sum is for irrigation, then 
the total amount which will be spent directly on 
agriculture and irrigation is Rs. 662 crores viz., about 
32 per cent of the total outlay. 

Q. To what extent does the production of food- 
grains fall short of the country’s requirements, and 
how much have we to import annually ? 

A. By about 3 million tons and this is the amount 
which, on the average, we have had to import annually 
during the past few years. The average annual cost 
of imported foodgrains is Rs. 150 crores. 

Q. Will India attain self-sufficiency in food with 
the full implementation of the Plan ? If not, how much 
nearer to that goal will she be ? 

A. Allowing for increase in population, the deficit 
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at present levels of consumption would rise to 6.7 
million tons if production remained static. The Plan, 
however, aims at raising the production of foodgrains 
by 7.6 million tons and the achievement of this target 
would make the country rather more than self- 
sufficient if consumption remains at the same level. 

Q. Are foodgrains expected to become cheaper 
as the Plan progresses ? 

A. There may be a slight decrease in the prices 
of foodgrains towards the end of the period of the 
Plan if their production increases to the extent 
envisaged, but no marked decline is expected. 

Q. In what way could a change in the dietary 
habits of the people improve the food situation ? 

A. In view of the world shortage of rice and the 
high price of importing it, a moderate substitution 
of wheat for rice would ease the food problem. 
Greater use of subsidiary foods and fish would also 
reduce the pressure on rice. 

Q. How is increased agricultural production 
expected to be achieved ? 

A. Principally by increased irrigation resulting 
from both major and minor irrigation works, by land 
reclamation, and by increased use of manures, fertili¬ 
sers and improved seed. 

Q. Are we indiscriminately adopting mechanical 
methods of cultivation Ul-suited to Indian conditions ? 

A. No. Mechanical methods have distinct advan- 
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tages and are being used for certain operations, e.g., 
reclamation of waste or weed-infested lands, and 
cultivation of lands in sparsely populated areas where 
there is a shortage of labour; but elsewhere they are 
not being used to any great extent as, with the 
break-up of large estates consequent on measures of 
land reform, conditions are not favourable to them and 
will not become so until the development of co¬ 
operative farming enlarges the unit of management. 

Q. How is the peasant to be helped in the matter 
of finance, marketing, training in the use of improved 
techniques, etc.? 

A. In addition to the Community Project Orga¬ 
nisation which in the selected project areas will assist 
the peasant in a great variety of ways, it is proposed 
to establish a National Extension Service which will 
cover the whole country within about 10 years. The 
extension workers will not only bring to the cultivator 
knowledge of improved techniques, but will assist in 
the development of co-operative organisations and in 
the improvement of rural life as a whole. 

As regards finance, the Reserve Bank has been 
giving increasing assistance to the co-operative move¬ 
ment and the amounts advanced to apex banks rose 
from Rs. 1.5 lakhs in 1946-47 to Rs. 12.5 crores in 
1951-52. It is intended that with the help of the 
Reserve Bank, Government resources and the resources 
of the co-operative societies themselves, short term 
advances to cultivators should reach a figure of Rs. 100 
crores per annum by the end of the Plan. 

The Reserve Bank has also agreed to make 
advances up to Rs. 5 crores in respect of medium term 
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loans and a further Rs. 5 crores for the same purpose 
is being provided by Government as part of the Plan. 
Similarly Rs. 5 crores is being provided by Govern¬ 
ment to supplement the long term resources of the 
co-operative movement. 

In regard to marketing the proposals made by the 
Planning Commission are (i) promotion of co-operative 
marketing societies which would have warehousing 
facilities and also undertake the processing of agricul¬ 
tural produce; (ii) establishment of regulated markets; 
and (iii) grading of agricultural produce. 


Q. What part does the co-operative movement 
play in the programme of development ? 

A. The principle of co-operation is considered 
basic to rapid social and economic development, 
especially in the rural economy. The Plan emphasizes 
the role of co-operative organisations in providing 
finance for agriculture, marketing agricultural produce, 
supplying seeds, fertilisers and other needs of culti¬ 
vators and in changing the pattern of agricultural 
operations through co-operative village management. 
A sum of Rs. 50 lakhs has been set apart for provid¬ 
ing training in co-operation and for experiments in 
co-operative farming. 


Q. What is the “Key Village” scheme ? 

A The term “Key Village” is expressive, for the 
key villages hold the key to cattle improvement in 
his country. A “Key Village” is a compact area of 

Ib^ut wn villages having altogether 

about 500 cows over three years of age. Breeding in 

a key village is strictly confined to a few speciaUy 
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selected bulls of superior strain and all other bulls 
are removed or castrated with the result that in the 
course of four or five generations the entire stock of 
the village will have been upgraded. The technique 
of artificial insemination will be introduced so as to 
reduce the number of bulls required to be maintained. 
Records will be kept of pedigrees and milk production 
and measures taken to ensure proper feeding and 
disease control. 

The Five Year Plan envisages the establishment 
of 600 key villages, 150 artificial insemination centres 
and 225 bull rearing farms. 


HOUSING 


Q. What are the main causes of the housing 
shortage in India ? 

A. The Indian population has been increasing 
fast during the last 30 years and there has also been 
a continuous movement of population from rural areas 
to the cities and towns to find lucrative employment 
and the amenities of life. This has given rise to a 
shortage of houses in urban areas which was aggravated 
first by the war, when there was a decline in building 
activity, and secondly by the influx of displaced persons 
following partition. 

Q. What are the Central and State Governments 
doing to meet the housing shortage. 

A. To house the large influx of displaced persons 
from western and eastern Pakistan, the Government 
organised a number of townships and colonies. Accord- 
^ ing to the latest statistics about a lakh of houses have 
^ already been constructed for displaced persons from 
western Pakistan and over a lakh and a half for dis¬ 
placed persons from eastern Pakistan. 

Some State Governments like the Government of 
Bombay and the Government of Uttar Pradesh set 
up special organisations to deal with local problems 
which succeeded in putting up a number of houses, 
e.g., in Bombay and Kanpur, mainly for industrial 
workers and persons with low incomes. In 1952 the 
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Works and Housing Ministry of the Government of 

India inaugurated a scheme of subsidised industrial 

housing in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Planning Commission. 

Q. What is the magnitude of the Government's 
housing scheme and how many people are likely to 
be benefited ? 

A. The Planning Commission has earmarked a 
sum of Rs. 38.5 crores from Central sources for invest¬ 
ment on industrial housing in India during the period 
of the Plan. 

Subsidies and loans are being given from this fund 
to State Governments, employers, and workers’ co¬ 
operatives for the purpose of constructing houses for 
factory workers. It is expected that 70 to 80 thousand 
houses will be constructed with the help of this fund 
during the five years of the Plan. 

Q. What is the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme ? 

A. Since private enterprise cannot generally 
provide houses for low-income groups at rents which 
they can afford, the State has to grant extensive 
subsidies and loans. The Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme provides for the construction of workmen’s 
houses, at a maximum cost of Rs. 2,700 each in the 
smaller towns and Rs. 4,500 each in bigger cities, out 
of subsidies and loans to be furnished by the Central 
Government to the State Governments who in their 
turn will allocate them to statutory housing boards. 
Subsidies and loans are also offered under this scheme 
to employers and housing co-operatives up to 25 per 



cent and 37 per cent respectively of the total cost of 
construction, subject to certain maxima. 

Q. Does the housing scheme include any 
proposals for slum clearance 7 

A. Slum clearance is regarded as an essential 
part of housing policy which should proceed part 
passu with the development of new housing estates. 
The Planning Commission has therefore proposed that 
out of the provision of Rs. 38.5 crores for housing 
during the period of the Plan a certain amount should 
be set apart every year for issue as loans to Improve¬ 
ment Trusts and other local authorities for acquisition 
and demolition of slums. The Commission has also 
recommended that no additional compensation on 
account of the compulsory nature of acquisition should 
be admissible in the case of acquisition of slum areas. 

Q. What is being done for improving housing 
conditions in rural areas ? 

A. The State Governments had provided a sum 
of Rs. 10.19 crores for various kinds of housing schemes. 
The Planning Commission has suggested that they 
should concentrate their efforts on improving housing 
conditions in rural areas during the period of the Plan. 
It is, therefore, expected that the above sum will be 
utilised for improving housing conditions in villages 
as well as for providing amenities such as good drink¬ 
ing water, drainage and paved streets in a certain 
number of villages. The Community Projects Adminis¬ 
tration also has a programme of housing improvement 
in the project areas. 
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HEALTH 


Q. Is there adequate provision for improvement 
of urban and rural water supplies and drainage 
facilities ? 

A. The provision made is substantial though it 
necessarily falls short of the very large expenditure 
that is really required. The States have provided in 
their plans Rs. 23.49 crores for water supply and 
drainage works of which Rs. 12.12 crores is for urban 
water supply and drainage and Rs. 11.37 crores for 
rural water supply. In the Plan of the Central 
Government there is a provision of Rs. 30 crores for 
local development loans for assisting local authorities 
About Rs. 10 crores out of this may be assumed to be 
available for the improvement of water supply 
Contributions by the public in cash or in the form of 
voluntary labour will enable these provisions to go 
further. 

Q, Malaria is sought to be controlled on a national 
scale. How ? 

A. The operational programme is based on the 
use of insecticidal spraying in the rural areas and 
treatment with anti-malaria drugs. These operations 
are to be carried out by 125 field malaria control teams 
organised and directed by the State Directorates of 
Health Services. The whole programme will be 
co-ordinated by the Centre. The Plan includes the 
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construction of a second DDT plant (to supplement the 
one already planned) in order to ensure a sufficient 
supply of DDT at a reduced cost. The programme will 
involve an outlay of Rs. 15 crores over a period of 
three years of which Rs. 5 crores will be found by the 
States and Rs. 10 crores by the Central Government 
including aid from TCA. 

Q. How is Tuberculosis to be fought ? 

A. It is proposed to launch a countrywide BCG 
programme with the assistance of WHO and UNICEF. 
As a result it should be possible in about 15 to 20 years 
to reduce the mortality from tuberculosis to one-fifth 
of its present level of about 500,000 deaths per annum 
and to effect considerable saving in other control 
measures, e.g., the bed accommodation necessary for 
isolation and treatment. 

The Centre and the States have made substantial 
provision for sanatoria, hospitals and clinics, increase 
in bed strength and BCG vaccination teams. The 
highest priority is accorded to clinics for preventive, 
diagnostic and curative functions and for domiciliary 
services. Three model centres for teaching and demons¬ 
tration have already been established at Delhi, Patna 
and Trivandrum and others are expected to follow. 
Compared with 1950-51, the Plan envisages the follow¬ 
ing approximate increases by 1955-56 : 


Sanatoria 

Hospitals 

Clinics 

BCG teams: No. 


19S1-S2 

Institutions Number 

of 

37 4,161 

48 3,077 

127 2,323 

73 


19S5-56 


Institutions 

Number 
of beds 

46 

5,686 

50 

4,814 

180 

2,862 

137 
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The schemes of the States and the Centre together 
will involve an expenditure of about Rs. 4.31 crores. 

Q. How does the Flan propose to overcome the 
difficulties in regard to the shortage of trained personnel 
and of hospital accommodation ? 

A. The Central Government have provided 
nearly Rs. 6.5 crores and the Slate Governments 
nearly Rs. 14 crores for medical education and train¬ 
ing. The Central Government programme includes 
the establishment of an All India Medical Institute—a 
Central institution for higher research and post¬ 
graduate studies. The States’ programmes provide for 
the completion of a number of new medical colleges, 
the expansion of existing medical colleges and schools, 
and for the training of auxiliary medical personnel 
like nurses, midwives, compounders, etc. The execu¬ 
tion of the schemes is expected to increase the total 
number of personnel trained annually in the country 


during the period 

1951-52 to 1955-56 

as follows : 


During 

During 

Percentage 

No. trained 

1<>S0-51 

1955-56 

increase 

Doctors 

2,504 

2,782 

11.1 

Compounders 

894 

1,621 

81.3 

Nurses 

2.212 

3,000 

35.6 

Midwives .. 

1.407 

1,932 

37.3 

Vaids and Hakims 

914 

1,117 

22.2 


As regards hospitals and dispensaries the pro¬ 
grammes of the Centre and the States will entail an 
expenditure of nearly Rs. 24.6 crores. The increase in 
the number of hospitals and dispensaries and the 
number of beds in them is expected to be as follows : 
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Number of hospitals 

of dispensaries 
(urban) 

„ of dispensaries 
(rural) 

„ of beds in 
hospitals 

„ of beds in dispen¬ 
saries (urban) . 

„ of beds in dispen¬ 
saries (rural) .. 


Durtnf 

1950-51 

Bv 

1955-56 

PercentAC# 

mcretse 

2,014 

2.062 

2.4 

1,258 

1.695 

24.8 

5.229 

5,840 

11.6 

106,478 

117,222 

10.1 

2,013 

2.233 

114 

5,066 

5,582 

10.2 


Q. Is there encouragement for indigenous systems 
of medicines ? 

A. A provision of Rs. 37.5 lakhs has been made 
for research into indigenous and other systems of 
medicine and the Government of India have sanctioned 
a Central Institute for Research in indigenous systems 
of medicine at Jamnagar. Professional training for 
the practice of indigenous systems is also a matter 
which has received a good deal of consideration. The 
States have provided Rs. 95.23 lakhs for education and 
training in indigenous systems of medicine and Rs. 1.06 
crores for hospitals and dispensaries and other schemes. 

This country is rich in medicinal herbs and the 
Government have taken a number of measures for their 
better utilisation. The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research has established a Medicinal Plants Com¬ 
mittee to develop the cultivation of important 
medicinal plants at suitable centres and the Uttar 
Pradesh and Kashmir Governments have also been 
taking steps in this direction. The Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has established a Drug 
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Research Institute at Lucknow which will investigate 
many of the commonly used indigenous drugs and 
work out their active principles and standards of 
potency and purity. The Government of India have 
established a committee for the preparation of a 
pharmacopoea which will contain monographs not only 
on modern synthetic and other drugs but also on all 
vegetable drugs of indigenous origin. 


Q. Is the production of essential drugs being 
encouraged in the Plan ? 

A. The Government of India have entered into 
an agreement with UNICEF for setting up a factory 
for the manufacture of Penicillin and other anti¬ 
biotics. It is also proposed to set up two DDT factories, 
one with the assistance of WHO and UNICEF and 
the other under the TCA programme for malaria 

control. 


Q. Why is family planning thought necessary* 
and what are the main points of the Ministry of 
Health’s programme ? 


A. The pressure of a growing population on the 
limited resources of the country has drawn attention 
to the urgency of the problem of family planning and 
nopulation control. The advance of medical knowledge 
has lowered the death rate, while the birth-rate 
remains fairly constant with the result that the popu¬ 
lation is increasing rapidly. While a lowering of the 
birth-rate may follow an improvement in stan^r^s 
of Uving, the continued rapid rise in the 
is an impediment to such improvement taking place^ 
It is apparent, therefore, that to control population 
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there must be a general reaUsation of the need for 
family Umitation on a wide scale. Family limitation 
or spacing of the children is also desirable m order 
to secure better health for the mother and better care 
and upbringing of children. Measures directed to t^s 
end should, therefore, form part of the public health 

programme. , • *u 

A provision of Rs. 65 lakhs has been made in the 

Plan of the Ministry of Health for the following 
programme : 

(1) The provision, in government hospitals and 
health centres, of advice on methods of family 
planning for married persons who require such advice. 

(2) Field experiments on different methods of 
family planning for the purpose of determining their 
suitability, acceptability and effectiveness in different 

sections of the population. 

(3) Development of procedures for educating 
people on methods of family planning. 

(4) Collection from representative sections of the 
population of information on reproductive patterns, 
and on attitudes and motivations affecting the size of 
the family. 

(5) Study of the inter-relationships between 
economic, social and population changes. 

(6) Collection and study of information about 
different methods of family planning (based on 
scientifically tested experience in India and abroad) 
and making such information available to professional 
workers. 

(7) Research into the physiological and medical 
aspects of human fertility and its control. 





EDUCATION 


Q. To what extent does the Plan propose to 
increase the provision for education, which is admitted 
to be insufficient, and what will be the results thereof ? 

A. The Plan proposes a substantial increase in 
the expenditure allotted for educational development. 
Apart from the funds which local bodies may be able 
to raise, the Plan makes a provision of Rs. 151.66 
crores or an average annual expenditure of Rs. 30.33 
crores. In 1950-51, the year immediately preceding 
the period of the Plan, the total expenditure on 
education was Rs. 63.18 crores of which Rs. 19.55 crores 
might be regarded as development expenditure. The 
increase from 19.55 crores to Rs. 30.33 crores a year, 
represents an increase of nearly 55 per cent. It is 
recognised that in view of the magnitude of the 
problem, the provision is still far from adequate, but 
it is hoped that the people themselves will supplement 
the resources of Government by making contributions 
in money, land, labour and buildings. 

The Commission believe that by the end of the 
period of the Plan it should be possible to achieve the 
following broad targets : 

(i) To provide schooling for at least 60 per cent 
of the children of the age-group 6-11 as against 44.5 
per cent in 1950-51. 

(ii) To raise the percentage of children obtaining 
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secondary education in the age group 11-17 from 11 
per cent in 1950-51 to 15 per cent, 

(iii) in the field of social education, to give at 
least 30 per cent of the people within the age-group 
14 to 40, the benefit of social education, in the wider 
sense of the term. 

No targets have been laid down for univ'ersity 
education as the problem here is one of consolidation, 
rather than expansion. 

Q. The present system of education has come in 
for a good deal of criticism. What reorientation of the 
system has the Commission recommended ? 

A. One of the main defects of the educational 
system is its undue emphasis on academic and literary 
training and its failure to develop practical sense and 
resourcefulness. The Commission has, therefore, 
recommended that all primary schools should be 
converted into basic schools, where the entire per¬ 
sonality of the child will be developed by education 
through a socially useful craft, and that manual work 
should become a part of the curriculum at all stages 
of education. The Commission has also recommended 
the setting up of a rural university’ on the lines of 
basic education which would provide experience of 
new methods at the university stage. There is also 
a provision of Rs. 1 crore in the Plan for youth camps. 
It is proposed that ultimately all students between 
the ages of 18 and 22 (except those exempted on 
medical grounds) should spend from six months to 
a year on properly directed manual labour. A 
beginning will be made with small groups on a 
voluntary basis. 
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Q. At present there are grave disparities between 
different sections of society and between different areas 
in regard to educational opportunities. How does the 
Planning Commission propose to remove these 
inequalities ? 

A. The Commission has recommended that the 
internal distribution of expenditure should be so 
arranged and the Central grants so dispensed that at 
least the more serious inequalities between States 
should tend to disappear. 

The Commission has noted the comparative 
neglect of rural areas in the matter of education in 
recent years and has therefore concentrated attention 
on them as regards pre-school, basic and social educa¬ 
tion. It has also recommended that at least one rural 
university should be set up during the period of the 
Plan to carry out experiments in higher education in 
the rural areas. It has further suggested that rural 
training centres should be set up, where rural artisans 
can get the opportunity of learning improved methods. 
The Commission has also given special attention to 
the education of backward tribes and scheduled 
castes. 

The Commission has noted the comparative neglect 
of women’s education and has recommended that, 
through proper propaganda the prejudice against co¬ 
education at the primary stage should be removed, 
as on financial grounds it will not be possible to have 
separate schools for girls at this stage. At the middle 
and high school stages, however, where co-education 
may not be feasible in the present state of society, 
emphasis has been laid on the opening of separate 
schools for girls. It has also been recommended that. 
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in view of the special circumstances of women, 
opportunities should be provided to them for private 
study and they should be allowed to take examinations 

privately. 

Q. What is the attitude of the Planning Com¬ 
mission to basic education and how do they propose 
to link it up with education of the ordinary type ? 

A. The Planning Commission has accepted the 
basic pattern for education at the primary stage and 
has recommended that, as far as possible, the tendency 
to open new primary schools should not be encouraged 
and the resources available should be concentrated 
on basic education and the improvement and re¬ 
modelling of existing primary schools on basic lines. 
As regards secondary education, the Planning Com¬ 
mission did not think it proper to anticipate the 
recommendations of the Commission which has recently 
been appointed to consider the present system, but 
has expressed the view that secondary education 
should be closely integrated with basic education so 
that a child passing from a basic school to a secondary 
school should not feel that there is a violent break in 
the curriculum and methods of teaching. At the 
university stage, the Commission has recommended 
experimentation with a new pattern of education on 
basic lines under the name of ‘rural universities’, the 
degrees of which would have the same validity in the 

matter of public appointments as those of ordinary 
universities. 

Q. What does the Plan propose for improving 
the pay-scales and conditions of service of teachers ? 

A. One of the chief causes of the poor standards 


prevailing in the country’s educational institutions is 
the low scale of salaries paid to teachers and the 
unsatisfactory conditions of their service. The Com¬ 
mission has, therefore, strongly recommended that 
every State Government should, within the limits of 
their resources, try to put the remuneration of teachers 
on a fair basis of comparison with that of other services 
and that, whenever possible, additional facilities in 
the form of free accommodation, free concessions for 
their children’s education, etc., should also be provided. 
In village schools, attempts should be made to provide 
every teacher with a plot of land, where he and his 
family can grow their own vegetables. They should 
also be free to supplement their small incomes by 
conducting refresher courses for teachers of lower 
classes during vacation, running evening classes 
for working children, undertaking social education 
work, etc. 

Q. What is meant by social education and what 
importance docs the Commission attach to it ? 

A. Adult education, if confined to the mere 
promotion of literacy, has been found to be too narrow 
and requires to be widened so as to include the 
education of adults in health matters, the proper use 
of leisure and in citizenship. To denote adult educa¬ 
tion in this wider sense the term ‘social education’ 
has been coined. It implies an all-comprehensive 
programme of community uplift through community 
action. The Commission has placed great emphasis on 
social education, and the Plan provides for it a sum of 
Rs. 15 crores over the five-year period, which is 10 per 
cent of the total development expenditure visualised 
in the Education Plan. 
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WELFARE OF BACKWARD’ CLASSES 


Q. Does the Plan provide for the amelioration 
of backward classes ? 

A. Yes, there is a separate Chapter (XXXVII) in 
the Plan detailing the programmes for the amelioration 
of backward classes. A total provision of Rs. 41 crores 
has been made for these programmes during the period 
of the Plan. 


Q. How are the special needs of the various 
elements in the ‘backward’ population to be met ? 

A. Promotion of education is the central theme 
of all the programmes for the amelioration of backward 
classes. By means of free primary education, award 
of scholarships and free studentships at the higher 
stages, grants for books and payment of examination 
fees, construction of free hostels, provision of stipends 
for vocational and technical training, an attempt is 
being made to see that the largest possible number 
of backward class students get the benefit of education 
and training. The object is to ensure that no deserving 
backward class student fails to obtain education suitable 
to his aptitudes for want of money or other facilities. 

Facilities are also provided for loans and subsidies 
to enable them to settle down in some trade, and 
v^ous types of concessions are granted to them so 
that they may get suitable employment without having 
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to face competition from candidates from other 
communities. 

In the case of scheduled tribes, special attention 
is also being paid to the development of roads in the 
tribal areas and to the provision of medical relief and 
health services. 
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